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THE SOCIALIZATION OF RELIGION 



FRANCIS G. PEABODY 
Harvard University 



The social idealism of the present age has deeply affected 
many sciences and professions, and its influence has been instruct- 
ively traced during these meetings in its relation to the study of 
history, politics, and economics, and to the movements of legis- 
lation and philanthropy. All these indications of the new social 
conscience are of importance, but the region of human interest in 
which its profoundest effect may be observed is unquestionably that 
occupied by religion. When one contrasts the note of teaching and 
preaching, the activities of organizations and churches, and the very 
theory of redemption, which have prevailed for centuries in all com- 
munions, with the spirit of worship and work which is characteristic 
of religion at the present time, the change appears to be practically 
a revolution. In Protestant Christianity especially, where the 
philosophy of individualism has had almost complete control, this 
change in the center of gravity has created a new type of religious 
life. For many generations the conditions of personal salvation 
have been the burden of theological teaching, and the attainment 
of that salvation the sufficient end of religious aspiration. 

The same extraordinary transition which has of late trans- 
formed modern politics and modern economics has also revolu- 
tionized the current conception of religion. Governmental 
non-interference and laissez-faire industrialism had their counter- 
part and parallel in self-centered theology and self-satisfied piety. 
The renaissance of the social conscience has brought with it a 
socialization of religion. It is a transition like that from the 
Ptolemaic to the Copernican conception of the world. It trans- 
fers one from the thought of oneself as the fixed point round which 
the universe revolves to the recognition of an orbit in which one 
moves round an infinitely larger center. The religion of the indi- 
vidual remains not less real, but is taken up into the larger unity 
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of social redemption. Round the problem of personal salvation 
sweeps the problem of a world to be saved. Organizations created 
for worship find themselves irresistibly summoned to become 
organizations for work. The world, as the title of Canon Fre- 
mantle's epoch-making book announced, has become the "subject 
of redemption." Communions of Christians publish their social 
programs. "By their fruits ye shall know them"; "I will show 
thee my faith by my works" might be the text of modern religion. 
Instead of an individual rescued from a perishing world, like a 
sailor from a sinking ship, the socialization of religion sets the 
sailor to the more heroic task of joining with his fellows to bring 
the world, like a battered but still seaworthy vessel, safe to its 
port. 

What are the influences which have brought about this revo- 
lutionary transition ? It must be at once confessed that they are 
not to be discovered in theological instruction or philosophical 
insight. On the contrary, theology has clung to its traditional 
formulae long after they lost reality, and philosophy has been con- 
tent to repeat the teachings of the nineteenth century to the care- 
less ears of the twentieth. The same confession which religion makes 
of tardy discernment of the signs of the times must, however, be 
made by economics and politics. There, also, the doctrines which 
interpreted a simple and provincial world have been stretched to 
cover a new complexity of civilization; and there, also, the sudden 
and tremendous expansion of social unity has compelled a corre- 
sponding expansion of economic theory and political action. 
Precisely as economics and politics, in the troubled years at the 
middle of the nineteenth century, were confronted by new circum- 
stances of agitation and revolution, of industrial distress and 
national peril, and a new conception of social responsibility and 
organic unity was demanded to interpret a new world, so the 
same sense of strain and collision has been felt by religious teachers, 
and the same transition has become inevitable. Phrases, now 
familiar, but a generation ago novel and undefined — such as "The 
social organism," "The co-operative commonwealth," "Social leg- 
islation," "Social justice" — are taken up into the worship and 
work of the churches. A new significance is discovered in John 
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Wesley's famous saying: "There is no such thing as a solitary 
Christian." Religion is accepted as a social fact. No man, under 
the new conception of the social order, can live or die to himself. 
The Pauline doctrine of membership one of another becomes ex- 
panded from the limits of the church to the cosmopolitanism of a 
world. The isolated soul discovers its own place as it finds its 
part in the social whole. 

It is interesting to recall how simultaneous has been this 
momentous transition in all the sciences which interpret human 
life. It is often said that religious teachers are apt to lag behind 
in the movement of thought as conservatives and reactionaries; 
and it is true that the habitual temper of other worldliness may 
induce indifference to the condition of the world that now is. 
Yet it is reassuring to observe that the sense of a new social era 
was felt quite as promptly and acutely by Christian teachers as 
by economists or industrialists. The modern era in economics 
may be said to begin with Mill's Principles of Political Economy, 
which appeared in the year 1848, and bore the very suggestive 
subtitle: "With some of their applications to social philosophy." 
It was in precisely the same year that Archbishop von Ketteler, 
accepting from Lassalle the scheme of co-operative workingmen's 
associations, substituted the Church for the State as the source 
of capital, and announced the doctrine that "The aphorism 'Prop- 
erty is robbery' is not a mere lie, but contains, with a great fallacy, 
a fruitful truth." "May God," he said in a sermon at Mayence, 
"in his goodness bring all good Catholics to adopt the idea of 
co-operative association on the basis of Christianity." Almost 
at the same moment, in 1849, Wichern, a Protestant pastor, 
established himself with his little family of homeless boys in the 
"Rauhe Haus" near Hamburg, and began the work of the "Innere 
Mission," which has reached such vast expansion. In the same 
year, 1849, Maurice and his friends adopted the title of Christian 
Socialists, and in 1850 Maurice wrote: "That is the only title 
which will define our object, and will commit us at once to the 
conflict we must engage in sooner or later with the un-social 
Christians and the un-Christian socialists." It was after conference 
with Maurice, and after studying the social movement thus begin- 
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ning in Great Britain, that the learned and devout German scholar 
Victor Huber established his "Associations for Christian order 
and liberty." Meantime the co-operative societies of Great 
Britain had begun their extraordinary history in 1844, when 28 
poor weavers of Rochdale opened their modest shop in Toad Lane; 
the anti-corn law agitation had ended in the abolition of the tax 
on bread in 1846, and the Chartists, who had introduced their 
first petition in 1839 witnessed the pathetic end of their agitation 
in 1848. Thus, from many sides, Catholics and Protestants, 
academic teachers and uninstructed handworkers, social reformers 
and radical legislators, within a period of a half-dozen years, with 
an extraordinary convergence of thought and feeling, found them- 
selves led to a social application of Christian ideals, unprece- 
dented since the time when the first preaching of the gospel of 
Christ brought with it an efflorescence of philanthropy, and sub- 
stituted for the Prodigalitas of Rome the Caritas of a new faith. 

Orthodox economics and orthodox Christianity were, it is 
true, alike in being tardy to recognize that a new world had arrived. 
Protestantism as a whole persisted in the hopeless task of perpetu- 
ating its individuahsm; and Catholicism, with its great tradition 
of immovability, seemed preoccupied by its ecclesiasticism. But 
by degrees the sense of a new era, of which Maurice and von 
Ketteler were prophets, swept like a cleansing wind through all 
communions. The attitude of Protestantism may be defined by 
the resolution proposed in 1906 as a part of the basis of union for 
three American communions, comprising over a million members. 
"We believe that, according to Christ's law, men of the Christian 
faith exist for the service of man, not only in holding forth the 
word of life, but in the support of works and institutions of pity 
and charity, in the maintenance of human freedom, in the deliver- 
ance of all those that are oppressed, in the enforcement of civic 
justice, and in the rebuke of all unrighteousness." The position 
of the Catholic church is sufficiently indicated by the Encyclical 
of Leo XIII in 1891, a document which marked a new era in 
ecclesiastical responsibility, and stamped its author as one of the 
most discerning and broadminded of modern men. Never was 
an ecclesiastical deliverance more unexpected and unprecedented 
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than these weighty words: "The momentous seriousness of the 
present state of things fills every mind with painful apprehension; 
wise men discuss it; practical men propose schemes; popular 
meetings, legislators, and sovereign princes, all are occupied with 
it ... . Therefore, Venerable Brethren, .... We have thought 
it useful to speak on the Condition of Labor." Thus the era of 
combination, association, and organization, which has witnessed 
the transformation of industrial action and more than half effaced 
the boundary between economics and social ethics, has seen a 
contemporaneous and not less dramatic change in religious action 
and theological thought, and has given to organized religion an 
expansion and enrichment which recognizes the world as the 
subject of redemption. 

At this point, however, a further question opens, which is of 
grave importance to those who are concerned with the adminis- 
tration of religion. What is to be the effect of this socialization 
of religion on the organization of worship? Is worship to be 
crowded out by work? Is sociology to supplant theology? Are 
the churches to become social laboratories, and sermons to be 
indistinguishable from talks on current events, or tracts on social- 
ism ? These possibilities are greeted by different types of observers 
with very different emotions — on the one hand with grave appre- 
hension, and on the other hand with confident expectancy. On 
the one hand are the timid defenders of religion, who see the 
landmarks of tradition and confession swept away, and who 
fear an approaching deluge. They distrust this tendency to the 
socialization of religion, and counsel a retreat to the ancient ways 
of personal piety and consolation. In the admirable book which 
Professor Rauschenbusch has just issued, and which is marked by 
even deeper insight than his earlier volume, he cites a Lutheran 
synod of Missouri as so uncompromisingly hostile to the new 
social spirit as to be almost cynical in its repudiation. "The 
real business of the church," announces this communion, "is to 
preach the gospel. It is not the mission of the church to abolish 
physical misery, or to help men to earthly happiness. Jesus says: 
'If any man will follow me, let him deny himself and take up his 
cross daily. ' " On the other hand are the defiant revolutionists, 
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who find in religion one characteristic product of the capitalistic 
system and anticipate that a world with no master will be a world 
with no God. "Religion," Bebel has said, "will not be abolished 
or God be dethroned without attack or force. Religion will 
naturally perish. It is a transcendent reflection of the existing 
social order." The language of less philosophical revolutionists 
is more embittered and undisguised. "Speaking for the pro- 
letariat," a correspondent of Professor Rauschenbusch writes, 
"I shall say that we all, who have gone far enough in the study 
of socialism to become revolutionary, regard the so-called Chris- 
ian churches as our bitterest enemies. It is a maxim among us 

that any man who comes into our body must drop his religion 

The hardest person to wake up is the workingman who has been 
chloroformed by the church in the interest of the master-class." 

Is it, however, probable that a relation so intimate as obviously 
exists between social service and religion can be either avoided or 
outgrown ? Is either the hesitancy of religionists or the bitterness 
of revolutionists likely to determine the effect of the socialization 
of religion? On the contrary, the probable adjustment of the 
two forces must be estimated, not by the temporary emotions 
of revolutionists or reactionaries, but by observation of the great 
tidal movement of modern life on the surface of which these waves 
of feeling rise and fall. What, one must ask himself, is the nature 
of the religious life which is thus undergoing the process of socializa- 
tion; and what, on the other hand, is the nature of the social move- 
ment which, in its turn, is so profoundly modifying the religious 
life ? What, in other words, have the philosophy of religion and 
the philosophy of the social movement to teach concerning their 
mutual relations and effects ? 

When one turns, in the first place, to the philosophy of religion, 
he is at once confronted by the world-old controversy between 
the rationalists and the mystics. Either, as with Hegel, the reason 
is regarded as the path to the Eternal; or, as with Schleiermacher, 
the emotions seem to open the way along which the reason may 
later go. Between these two alternatives the religious life, it has 
seemed, must choose. Is there not, however, a third factor of 
spiritual experience, of which neither the rationalists nor the 
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mystics have taken serious account, but which it is the special task 
of this generation to restore to its place in the philosophy of religion ? 
Does not the will open a way of communion with the Eternal? 
Is there not a path which leads from morality to faith, and which 
is accessible to that great multitude who are neither sages nor 
visionaries, but whose religion must begin in the simple pledge 
to do their duty? Such was the way to reality which was first 
clearly explored by Kant, then followed by Fichte, and has now 
become familiar to the feet of modern men. "With surprising 
clearness," said Fichte, "does this thought which was hitherto 
veiled in obscurity now reveal itself to my soul — the thought that 
my will merely as such and through itself shall have results. It 
has results because it is immediately and infallibly perceived by 
another Will to which it is related, which is its own accomplish- 
ment and the only living principle of the spiritual world 

The voice of conscience in my soul which teaches me in every 
situation of life what I have there to do, is the channel through 
which again His influence descends upon me." 

The same teaching reappears in the most impressive spiritual 
philosophy of England during the nineteenth century. "If," says 
Martineau, "the moral consciousness be in every truth a communion 
between the Divine and the human mind .... a great redemption 

comes, .... and converts the life of duty into the life of love 

The rule of right, the symmetries of character, the requirements 
of perfection, are no provincialisms of this planet: they are known 
among the stars." To the same effect is the conclusion of Paulsen: 
"The vocation and dignity of man is not ultimately rooted in 

knowledge, but in the volitional side of his nature One's 

view of the world receives its most powerful and decided impetus 
from the understanding, but from the volitional side, from the 
practical reason." One of the greatest of English preachers, whose 
sermons indicate the profound influence of Fichte, translates these 
academic phrases into the language of homiletics. "Obedience," 
Robertson says, "is the organ of spiritual knowledge. In every 
department of knowledge there is an appropriate organ by which 

we gain a knowledge of that which cannot be seen or felt By 

doing God's will we recognize what he is." 
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When one turns with these teachings of the philosophy of 
religion to the gospel of Jesus Christ he finds them strikingly 
anticipated and confirmed. Great disclosures of truth were indeed 
made by Jesus to the reason and high emotions stirred in those who 
heard him, but when we trace the way in which Jesus habitually 
drew men to himself nothing is more obvious than the fact that 
he appealed, first of all, not to their intellects or their feelings, but 
to their wills. What he first demanded was not theological accu- 
racy or mystic ecstasy, but practical obedience and moral decision. 
"Follow me," he says, "take up thy cross and follow. He that 
willeth to do the will shall know the doctrine." The dedication 
of the will is the first step toward the religious life. It is not the 
whole of religion; it is perhaps not the best of religion; but it is 
the beginning of religion. Disclosures of truth and high moods of 
rapture or peace lie beyond this decision of the will; but the way 
to these heights lies up the steep path which obedience has to 
climb. The way of conscience and the vision of faith, ethics and 
religion, idealism and theism, are in the teachings of Jesus one 
continuous process which has its beginning in the appeal to the will. 

Our wills are ours we know not how, 
Our wills are ours, to make them thine. 

From this conclusion concerning the nature of religion we turn 
to the other inquiry concerning the nature of the social movement, 
and with a certain sense of surprise discover an intimate, though 
often unsuspected, kinship of character and aim. By one of the 
most unfortunate of historical accidents the world-wide agitation 
for the transformation of industry has become associated with the 
philosophical materialism of a century ago. Both Marx and Las- 
salle were disciples of left-wing Hegelianism, and accepted its 
logical corollary of economic determinism. "The mode of pro- 
duction," said Marx in one of his most famous aphorisms, "deter- 
mines the general character of the social, political, and spiritual 
processes of life." "Here," Engels said, "is the fundamental 
proposition which belongs to Marx." "Every man," in Bebel's 
words, "is the product of his time and the instrument of circum- 
stance." "Christianity, the prevailing spiritual expression of the 
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present social order, must pass away as a better social order 
arrives." To this economic fatalism the will of man can be little 
more than helpless in the cosmic movement of events, and the 
individual becomes a puppet in the hands of economic destiny. 
The great external process unfolds itself under an absolute law 
from thesis to antithesis until the final synthesis of collectivism 
arrives and the people come to their own. 

Whether a movement which began in such an antipodal rela- 
tion to religious initiative can free itself from this historical tradi- 
tion is as yet by no means clear. "The socialist movement," Mr. 
Spargo hopefully writes, "has outgrown the influence of the early 

Utopians, which touched even Marx and Engels It is obvious 

that we are in the presence of a new socialism, of a quality and 
temper undreamed of by Marx and Engels," and to the same effect 
Miss Scudder insists: "It is my steady contention that those of us 
who read history otherwise than the Marxians have an equal right 
in the socialist movement." Difficult as it may be to abandon the 
Marxian economics and at the same time to maintain the Marxian 
infallibilism, it is evident that these interpreters of the spirit of 
socialism estimate its real character more justly than Marx himself. 
Nothing could be more improbable than that a great popular 
movement of enthusiasm, fraternity, and sacrifice could flow from 
no richer source of inspiration than a mechanical, automatic, or 
in the favorite language of the movement, "scientific" view of life. 
The source of momentum must obviously be sought, not so much 
in an interpretation of history, as in an appeal to the will. It 
is not a movement of fate, but a movement of feeling, not an 
expression of economic determinism but an expression of human 
determination. In short, there met in Marx two great historical 
influences, that of the French Revolution and that of the classic 
philosophy of Germany; and while Fichte and Hegel reappear 
in Marx's doctrine of a solidaric state, Rousseau and Fourier 
touch his program with vitality, humanity, and passion. 

The Marxian philosophy of history might in fact be in very 
large part abandoned without any serious retardation of the 
cause which still claims his authority. The social movement, 
of which social democracy is one illustration, has much deeper 
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and firmer foundations than the subtle materialism of two genera- 
tions ago. It is the expression on the largest scale of the will to 
serve, the dedication of the individual to the social whole, the 
emergence of social morality. Nothing could be more obstructive 
to its progress than to identify it with a single philosophy of society, 
or a restricted definition of science, or an exclusive claim to ortho- 
doxy. Precisely as the Christian church has suffered from these 
arbitrary definitions, so the social movement is passing through 
the same phase of extravagant claims to inspiration and arrogant 
demands for excommunication. The new social responsibility, 
like Christianity itself, is a much larger thing than any orthodoxy 
has been able to cover. It is not an economic or political phenome- 
non, but an ethical awakening. The characteristic feature of the 
present age is the emergence and quickening of a social conscience. 

Here, then, meet these two expressions of the will in action — the 
conforming of the will to the universal order, and the transforming 
by the will of the social order. Must it be inferred that such opera- 
tions of the will, varied as they are in their field of opportunity, 
are essentially hostile or even neutral to each other? Can their 
relation be regarded as either accidental or controversial? On 
the contrary, it becomes obvious that two enterprises so similar 
both in origin and form must be contributory, co-operative, and 
in certain aspects even identical, in intention and direction. Both 
are alike, at least, in their attitude toward the problem of life. 
Both propose a readjustment of the individual to the organic 
world of which he is a part, and both summon the will to this task 
of reconciliation and harmony. Both follow a path which leads 
from duty to insight. Both begin with the stirring of the will. 
One finds a new religion in the social movement; the other finds a 
new field for piety in the socialization of religion. Slowly perhaps, 
but surely, as the social movement comes to understand itself, 
it will perceive its essentially religious dynamic; and on the other 
hand, with equal susceptibility the work of religion will accept its 
appropriate socialization. The path which the social movement 
must follow if it would fulfil its own ideal is a path which naturally 
opens into the broader highway of a revival of faith. 

If this conclusion, derived from a consideration of the nature 
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of religion and the nature of the social movement, is in any 
degree justified, it brings with it much reassurance, both for those 
who are concerned with religion, and for those who are advanc- 
ing the cause of social regeneration. The theologians of the early 
church found in the condition of the world into which the new 
religion came, a way of divine leading, a praeparatio evangelica, 
for the Christian dispensation. May it not be that the social 
movement of the present age will open a way to the renais- 
sance of rational religion, and may be a praeparatio evangelica of 
the twentieth century ? The path thus followed may not be the 
straightest path to faith; it is certainly not the only path, but 
for many persons, under the conditions of the present time, it 
happens to be the path most clearly open; and it is not so important 
what way one takes, as it is that he shall start from the point where 
he happens to be and not stop till the end is reached. The spiritual 
desire of the present age takes the form of social service; and 
teachers of religion should be quick to recognize that this unfamiliar 
way may be the natural path for the religion of the time to take, 
and should welcome the doing of the will as the first step toward 
the knowing of the doctrine. 

These suggestions may throw some light on a problem much 
considered of late by religious teachers — the supposed decline in 
the numbers of candidates for the ministry. It is commonly 
said that the call to this profession has grown unpersuasive, and 
that the future of religion is imperiled from lack of recruits to 
serve her cause; and the statistics of theological schools seem, 
in the main, to confirm this despondency. If, however, it be true 
that social science is stirred by the same motives which have been 
hitherto the peculiar property of the ministry, then the profession 
finds itself not depleted in numbers, but recruited by many new 
allies. When a young man, as now frequently happens, deliberates 
whether he shall enter the ministry or enlist in the calling of social 
service, he is in fact choosing, not between two vocations, but 
between two departments of one calling. Social service should 
be recognized as a religious work, precisely as religious service is 
recognized as a social work; and to draw a line between the two 
is to rob religion of its reality and social service of its sacredness. 
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If, then, this common origin and common tendency are recog- 
nized, the future, both of the social movement and of religion may- 
be viewed with confidence and hope. What the social movement 
has most to fear is a controlling materialism, the anticipation that 
a change in economic method will automatically produce a change 
of the human heart. And, on the other hand, what religion has 
most to fear is a reversion to separatism, the isolation of conse- 
cration, the desocialization of piety, the satisfaction with emotional 
elevation or dogmatic formalism, instead of the dedication of the 
will to do the will of the Eternal. What the social movement, 
therefore, most imperatively needs is spiritualization, and what 
religion most needs is socialization. If the social movement be 
essentially a spiritual fact, then the way is open upward toward 
religious faith; and if religion be essentially a social fact, then the 
same way is open downward into human service. The socializa- 
tion of religion meets the spiritualization of the social movement. 
The traveler by one road finds himself, as he proceeds, on the other. 
The Mount of Transfiguration and the healing of the boy on the 
plain below made, in the life of Jesus, not two conflicting incidents, 
but a normal and continuous experience. The vision led down to 
the task ; the task was made possible by the vision. When, again, 
the same teacher cites the ancient law to describe his purpose: 
"Thou shalt love the Lord, thy God, with all thy heart and mind 
and soul, and thy neighbor as thyself," he announced, not two 
commandments, but one. A rational love of God utters itself 
in the effective service of one's afflicted neighbor. "If any man 
love not his neighbor whom he hath seen, how can he love God 
whom he hath not seen." An effective love of one's neighbor is 
the product of a rational and idealizing faith. "We walk by faith, 
not by sight." The spiritualization of social service is the secret 
of fidelity and hope. The socialization of religion is the emancipa- 
tion from faithlessness and fear. The call of God to the heart 
is a summons to social duty; and the turning of the will to social 
duty is not only a call to man, but not less surely a call from God. 



